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The literature on strategic planning, and the 
capabilities of Massachusetts system of public postsecondary 
education were assessed, as part of a 1981 leadership seminar. Teams 
from all public postsecondary education institutions in the state 
reviewed the basic concepts of strategic planning; critically 
analyzed the environment external , to their institutions; observed a 
method to evaluate certificate ^nd degree programs based on the 
criteria of quality, centrality, and viability; and listened to a 
presentation on various aspects of integration related to strategic 
planning* Materialsjau(id--articles distributed to seminar participants 
contained detailed ioformation about a broad range of demographic, 
social, political, and economic forces, trends, and their effects and 
impacts. Projects; started by national organizations and the results 
of implementation in two- and four-year colleges and universities 
were also examined. Tools for external environment assessment were 
needs assessment, trend analysis, environment scanning, and market 
analysis. Data gathering and analysis, which are designed tp reveal 
the options for an institution, were addressed. After review of 
resources and examples, tools, and options, campus teams participated 
in a SWOT (strength, weakness, opportunity, threat) analysis: an 
exercise to assist institutions to capitalize on strengths, minimize 
weaknesses, take advantage of opportunities, and eliminate or reduce , 
threats.^ Lists of these cbncerns along with demographic^ social, 
political, or economic factors, are included. It is recommended that 
there is a heed for: institutions to be versed in the strategic 
planning literature, guidelines tpr data collection and analysis, and 
additional workshops. Appendices , include a seminar program, a 
bibliography, and an evaluation format for diagnosing stages of 
institutional development. (SW) 
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. ABSTRACT j 

* 

Sections 103 through 134 of Chapter 3.29 of the Mas'sachusetts Acts of 1980 
provided enabling legislation enacting reorganization which replaced state*-vide 
segmented boards (i.e., coimsunity colleges, state colleges, universities) vlth 
a Board of Regents of Higher Education and a local board of trustees at eAQh of 
the^ 3 universities, 10 state colleges, and 1^ coicmunity colleges. The purpose 
and function of the Board of Regents is '*to develop, foster, and advocate a 
comprehensive system of public higher education of high quality, flexibility, 
responsiveness, and accountability." Selected duties jf the Board of Regents 
include the development of a five-year master plan for public higher education 
in the commonwealth which takes into account the five-*year plans submitted by 
individual boards^ of trustees and includes standards for admissions, program 

excellence, promotion of research, and public service activities. 

I 

To help achieve the|se goals, the Chancellor's Office of the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents and the Council of Public President's and Chancellors asked 
thl& American Council on Education conduct a leadership seminar on the topic 
^'Strategic Planning Tectmiques for Massachusetts '^ostsecondary Education on 
November 30*December 1, 1981. Presidential led teams from all public post- 
secondary education institutions in the state reviewed the basic concepts of 
strategic planning; critj,ealjly analyzed the environment external to their in^ 
stitutions, listed strengths, weaknesses, and threats, and prioritized options 
available to them;" observ<|d a method to evaluate certificate and degree programs 
based on the criteria of; quality, centrality, and viability; and listened to a . 
presentation on various aspects of integration related to strategic planning. 
This paper presents an overview of that strategic planning process. 



Background 



Sections 103 through 134 of Chapter 329 of the Massachusetts Acts of 1980 

provided enabling legislation enacting reorganization which created a Board of 

Regents of Higher Education with a local board of trustees at each institution. 

This action abolished state-wide a board for community colleges and a board for 

State colleges. Section 1 of Chapter ISA states the following: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the commonwealth that 
the purpose and function of the board of regents shall be to develop 
foster, and advocate a comprehensive system of public higher edu** 
catlDn of high quality, flexibility, responsiveness, and accountability. 

To achieve these goals it shall be the responsibility of .the 
board of regents^ to preserve and promote diversity of institutioital 
/ mission and function within the public system, ranging from research 
\ and graduate instruction on the highest level of academic quality 
to commuatty service activities apprbpriate for a publicly supported 
system, and including the full range of instructional activities 
appropriate for a comprehensive system of higher edtpation. The 
board shall further recognize that the desired differentiation and 
diversity of institutional mission must; take Into account such issues 
and ''concerns as regional needs and characteristics, staffing appro- 
priate to level and typeoof institution and program, and the needs 
of changing student popular ton • - * 

The board shall encourage an economic and effective use of the 
resources of the commonwealth with particular emphasis upon the d;e«~ 
velopment of regional an^ local consortia and related cooperative ' 
arrangements by andxbetween public and Independent institutions of 
higher education.^ 

The' Acts of i980 gave the board of regents governing authority over 3 uni- 
versities, 10 state colleges, and 15 community colleges. Section 5 specified 
duties and powers of the board of regents. Selected duties and powers are as 
follows: ^ 

(c) analyze the present and future goals, needs and requirements ^f 
public higher education in the commonwealth and establish overall 
goals in order to achieve a well-coordirat'ed quality system of ^ub-- 
• lie higher education in the commonwealth; (d) prepare a five-year 
master plan for public higher education in tlie^-commonwealth, which 
plan shall take into account the five year plans submitted by indi- 
vidual/boards of trustees. The master plan shall Include, but needs 
not be limited to, enrollment projections, utilization of existing 
facilities,, proxpotion of research, programmatic excellence, and 
public servic^si activities, recommendations for closing of facilities 



'*or the construction or acquisition of new facilities, program 
distribution and the need for program, revision. Including the 
termination of obsolete or unnecessary duplicative programs. 
The master pxan shall be filed with the clerk of the house of 
representatives > the clerk ot the seiuite.and the secretary of 
administration and finance; (e) annually file a detailed pro** 
gress^ report on the five year master plan with said clerks and 
secretary by the first Wednesday In December; (f)..require boards 
of trustees to submit admission standards and program standards* 
^ich chall be subject to>> the approval of the board of regents.^ 

Strategic Planning Leadership Seminar 

The Council of Public Presidents and Chancellors and the Chancellor*s 
Office of the Massachusetts Board of Regents asked th^e American Council on 
Education to conduct a leadership seminar on the topic "Strategic Planning 
Techniques for Massachusetts Posts'econdary Education** on November 1 - 
December 1, 1981. Thomas A./Emmet, Director of ACE Leadership Seminars and 
Assistant to the President and Professor, of Education at Regis College in 
Denver, worked with CPPC and the Chancellor *s Office and consultants Robert 
6. Cope and Warren H. Groff in .developing the agenda for the leadership 
seminar. (See Appendix A) Cope and Groff have made ntunerous presentations 
on comprehensive planning and management at national conferences, published 
on the topic, and conducted a week-long Snowmass Institute on Strategic 
Planning and Management on July 5-10, 1981, an Institute to be repeated again 
on July 11-16, 1982.^ 

George E. Ayers, President of Massasoit Community College,, served as 
moderator of the first general session. During that session Tom Emmet dis- 
cussed the topic "Strategic Planning and Management in the Context of Higher 
Education: An Agenda for the 1980s" and ''hancellor John Duff discussed 
"Strategic Planning for Postsecondary Education in Massachusetts." These two 

presentations set the stage for presentations on (1) basic concepts of 

♦ 

strategic planning, (.2) external environment assessment, (3) internal assessment 
(A) Integration concepts in strategic plaxmlng, and (5) summary. Packets • 



containing materials and articles 6n each of the first f6ur topic^s were made 
available to seminar participants* Each of these topics is discussed in a 
separate section of this paper. ' 

- I - , „ * 

Basic Concepts of Strategic Planning ^ — - 

During ^the post World War II years Institutional planning had a focus on 
acquiring more resources and building facilities for the increased number of \ 
students resulting from the equal right demand for access to postsecondary ed-| 
ucation. Planning in postsecondary education during the 1960s was undertaken 
in response to immediate needs with minimum regard to the future. During the 
1970s the influx of traditional 13 to 22 year old students began to stabilize. 
Many private and public senior institutions began to experience the impact of 
a^ broad range of demographic, social, political, and economic forces* As a 
result, organizations such as The Council of Independent Colleges (formerly 
The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges), the Academy for Educa- 
tional Development, the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
launched programs relating to comprehensive institutional planning* These 
projects and others like it all stressed the need to assess the external en- 
vironment. The literature began to reflect descriptions of institutional 
planning processes including some way to assess the external environment. 

The literature also began to reflect articles intended to clarify the 
concept of strategic planning. The term "strategy" is used to refer to long* 
term intentions transcending annual or biannual operations planning. Ellison 
states: 
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It is within tho fraaework of strategy that annual 
Inidget planning and preparation, take place. Alfred D. 
Chandler, in his business history Strategy and Structure ^ ' 
defined strategy as ^Metemination oi:\the basic long-term 
goals and objectives of an enterprise, and the adoption 
of courses of action and the allocation of resources necess- 
ary for carrying out these goals," Strategic decision- 
making is concerned with the long-term health of an organ- 
ization rather than with day-to-day operations* Alsb^ a 
strategy is not in force until sm institution has made a 
resource conmitment to support carrying out the strategy.* 

^Peters states: 

Strategic planning is a process that directs an organ- 
ization's attention to^he future, thereby enabling the 
organiz?ition to adapt m qre readily to change. 

The major contribution of the planning process to good 
management is the rationality it imposes on an organiza-^' . 
tion's efforts to anticipate its future. 

Creative organizations are able to examine the basic 
assumptions under which they operate and to adapt them to 
new situations. Creativity is a basic tool for good plann- 
ing and not some poetic appendage to the processes 

Thieiue states: 

Real strategic planning does not start with assumptions 
about institutional mission* Mission can only be realis- 
tically set after a careful assessment of the external en- 
vironment and the internal strengths and weaknesses of the 
institution and after identification of practical options.^ 

Ross states: 

Planning is no more than a conscious, rational process 
of deciding upon a desired future state and commiting re- 
sources to achieve it. When speaking about planning, it 
is necessary to differentiate between infoxmal planning, 
which everyone does, and formal strategic |)lanning. Even 
the most unsophisticated manager gathers and organizes 
data, makes assumptions about the specific universe, es- 
tablishes goals and objectives, and sets priorities for 
activity. Infoxmal planning differs from formal planning 
in that in the first case the laanager makes the decisions 
alone. The informal plan lacks a multi-disciplinary 
perspective, and has no rigorous methodology.^ 

. •' - ; ' 
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Cdliier indicates there ^re five essential' elements in the strategic 
planning concept: ^ ^ 

1. Strategic planning involves the explicit consideration of a set of 
decisions which determine' the future of the entire organizational 
entity. 

2. ^ The total strategic planning process is comprised of the initial 

strategy formulation process (in' which the set of strategic decisions 
^ are made) and the i]q>lamentation/budgeting process (in which the initial 
strategy is reformulated and an emergent strategy evolves) . 

3. One of the primary criteria usod in making strategic decisions is the 
achievement of a simultaneous match among (1) the organization's re«- 
sources, (2) its proximate environment, and (3) certain inherent 
characteristics of the organization. 



4. Strategic planning encourages organizations to take the initiative in 
.creating their own future and to consider the future 'they are creating 

for themselves 

5. , The set . of strategic decisions should be synergistic; and they should 

increase Organizational flexibility.^ 

* > 
Thieme suggests there are seven key objectives of the strategic planning 

process t 

1. Challenge the prevailing assumptions about the role and purpose of the 
institution. 

2. Identify service area needs that are not adequately met. 

3. Develop a plan that recognizes both external and internal realities. 
.4. Achieve consensus ^among key organization members on future strategies. 

5. Favovable influence the perspective of internal and external constituent 
grov4>s. 

6. LiJik strategic planning to operational managenient* 

7. Educate key people as to the external and internal realities as well as 
to the values and aspirations of key groups. 

Shirley and Caruthers specify six strategic decision areas as (1) blisic 
philosophy and values, (2) goals and objectives, (3) program or service mix, 
(4) clientele, (5) geographic service area, and (6) comparative advantage. 
They detail each area In order to Indicate how administrative and operational 
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decisions take their direction from strategic decisions. Three major deter** 
minates of an .organization's strategy ^consist of (1) ext.emal opportunities 
and constraints, {2) internal ^capabilities, and C3^ the personal values of key 
constituencies^ Strategic decisions grow out of a matching process of a 

critical analysis of what the organization (1) might or cannot do, (2) can do, 

\ ^ 
and (3) wants to do. This model is displayed in Figure 1^ 

Cope states that "Strategic planning assume&^n open system in which 

organizations are dynamic and constantly changing as they integrate information 

from turbelent environments. Strategic planning focuses on the external en* 

vironment, on qualitative Information and intuitive decisions regarding resource 

' ^ ' 11 

commitments, and on integrated, participatory involvement." 

V Planning, however defined, has a focus on designing and shaping theTuture 
as opposed to merely changing. Strategic planning must consider a critical 
ana^sis**WE forces, trends, and their effects and must be firmly based on 
demographic, social, political, and econpmlc data sets. Data are the foun- 
dation upon which to buUd the multi-year institution/ system tlan, a document 
containing a grand design representing intelligent anticipation of activities, 
events, and experimental observations carefully specified in advance to move 
from one point to another. The data analysis process must strive to produce \ 
meaning as it relates to efficiency and effectiveness of relating resources to 
institutional goals and objectives. Planning, then,, is critical analysis and 
requires the development of an analytical capability to collect, array, and 
analyze a large number of ^'ariables in an effort to portray a system of re- 
lationships, causality in some cases. 
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FIGURE 1 



THREE MAJOR DETERMINANTS OF AN ORGANIZATKX'S STRATEGY * 
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External Environment Assessment 

Resources end examples of thfe evolution of strategic planning and 
management as vel] as sources of trend analysis Information were reviewed 

as a prelude to (1) discussing tools for external environments assessment, 

« 

(2) reviewing options for postsecpndary education, and C3) participation of 
campus teams in an exercise designed to assist them to apply the concepts. , 

The materlals^and articles distributed to seminar participants con- 
tained detailed information about a broad range of demographic, social, 
political, and economic forces, trends, and their effects and impacts. These 
materials covered examples of projects launched by national organizations and 
the results of their implementation in two* and four-year colleges and major 
universltiea. 

. ^Toois for external environment assessment were listed as nee^s assessment, 

trend analysis, environment sca^nnf^g, and market analysis. Ahmann indicates - 

that needs assessiwnt is a generic term to describe a process "for determining 

the discrepancy between existing and desired levels of attainment with respect 

♦ 

to specific educational goals. He describes tjrpes of * needs assessment and 
Che state of the art which has shifted from informal to formal, systematic 
efforts beginning in the early 1970s attributable primarily to the accounta- 
bility movement sCijculated by federal legislation. Vlahos traces several changes 
in needs assessment techniques including its- application? to perceptions of the 

coHmumity and business and industry. 

Trend analysis consists of the systematic review of comparable data over 
time in order to determine direction. Environmental scanning consists of 
periodic sampling of data which may ultimately form the foundation of trends. 
An example of such a scan is the College Entrance Exa-nination Board study in- 
dicating that 36 percent of the papulation between the ages of 16 and 63, more 
thatf^O million Americans, are in a career transition status .^^ Research by 
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the College Board, however, ttidlcates that only about h of the 58,400,000 
persons In postsecondary education are enrolled in colleges and universities. 

Market analysis consists of obtaining detailed information about markets 
or market segments servM or unserved' by the institution. >tarket analysis is 



an'ox;ganized effort to identify the relationship between specific wants and 



needs of people and the way the institution meets or could meet them. Market 



analysis is, in its simplest description, a more coherent way co plan Insti*- 
tutional responses to conditions within the College's -service area. 

The purpose of the data gathering and analysis function is to gain in^ 

* ' y 

sights into which of several options an institution^ «dll choose in chat|ing a 
course of action over the next several years. . Data from one source Indicate 
that change in -the number of high school gradixates between 1979 and 1995 will 
range from a decline of 59^in Washington D.CI to an increase ojE 58% in Utahl 
Eleven states will experience a declin^ of more than 30Z in the ntimber of high 
school graduates during' that peffod. Bowen indicates that colleges experienced 
enrollment declines in 1934, 1944, atid 1952 and suggests fojir options: (1) re- 
direct resources toward higher quality^ (2). redirect resources .toward research' 
and public service,- (3) redirect resources toward new student ' diet tele, and 
(4) retrenchment.^^ o 

Following the review of resources and examples, tools, and options, campus 
teams participated in a SWOT analysis. SWOT is an exercise to assist insti- 
tutlons to capitalize on STRESGTHS, mirilaize WEAKNESSES, .take^ advantage of 
OPPORTUNITIES, and eliminate or reduce THREATS. Strengths, weaknesses, oppor- . 
tuaities, and tlireats were listed by campus teams and labeled demograph^, social 
politicai, or economic. Campus teams rank ordered the options of higher quality, 
research, public service, new student clientele,* and retrenchment with 5 as high 
^ and 1 as lowl In a third related exercise, campus teams evaluated thei:^ stage 
of lastltutional developmenfc relative to tools for external environment assess- 



ment - needs assessment , market analysis , trend analysis , and environmental 
scanning. ^ . 

Institutions and systems vary in their ability and capacity to collect 
and analyze data about ^their external environment. Regardless of degree of 
sophisticatioil of the data collection and analysis function, however, judg**- o 
ments are made relative to the strengths, vealoiesses, opportunities, and 
threats in the external environment. Strengths, weakness, opportunities, and 
threats identified by state colleges and universities and community colleges 

r ' . ' . - ' ^ 

are displayed in Figures 2, 3,^ 4, and 5. They are labeled demographic, eco- ^ 
nomic, social, or political. 

Figure 6 is a .display of the rank order of options of higher quality, 
research, public service, new student clientele, and retrenchment chosen by 
four state colleges and universities and four community colleges. Higher 
quality was the preferred option of most colleges in this array, with new 
student clientele and public service placing second and third respectively. 
While retrenchment was listed as the least desirable option by most colleges, 
one college viewed it as being a distinct possibility and ranked it third.. 
Generally, there tended to be agreement among the representatives from a single 
Institution on the rank order of options for that institution. 

Institutions diagnosed the stage of development relative to using the 
tools of external environment assessment. If an institution is unfamiliar or 
only vaguely familiar with the literature on needs assessment, it should score 
a,"0". If the Institution participated, in a^needs assessment or critically 
analyzed several needs assessment instruments or studi^es, it could be ranked 
"1**. Conducting one or more needs assessments yields a ^'2" ^nd critically 
• evaluating data from needs assessments nets a /^3". Feeding the data back into 
the planning process merits a To score a "5", the institution fed the ^ 

data .into the planning process, implemented change, and evaluated the results. 
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FIGURE 2 



STRENGTHS IDENTIFIED BY STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Location in growth population ^area ^ • ^ 

Location close to major centers of population 
Major accejss roads 

Diversity of industry located within area' and* region 

Upward mobility* expectations of people located within the region 

Strong and cooperative activities and programs with other institutions 

Centrally "located in commonwealth^ 

Urban location' 

Health .care center * 
PosiciVe city outlook , , - 

Ethnic diversity ^ 
Growing public identification 
Strong alumni interest and support 
Favorable support by local community . ' 



STRENGTHS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Diversified population 

Large service area population 

Location 

Business industry^ 
Health care industry 
Highway network 

Space for growth in the region . 

Good network of roads \ 

Active "political leadership 

Good comriunity support 

Reputation > 

Ethnit mix with high value on education 

Political/ community network 

Labor market needs 
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FIGURE 3 . 
lYEAKNESSES IDENTIFIED BY STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES , 



Lack o£ legislative interest 

Lack of external funding, financial support - state and local 
Collective bargaining - external and internal 
Public perception of public higher education 
^ Limited "image" of diversity of the institution 
Culttiral impact on educational aspirations 
Nee<i for hard-data for planning purposes 
Declining birth rates, drop in high school graduates 
Changing job opportilnities 
Biased media 
Commuter college 
Power politics of private sector 
Identity crisis 
Ties with industry 
Lack of regional economic plan 
^Distance from Boston 
Lack of regional identification 
Conselrvative tendencies 
Competition from private industry 
Economic trends - proposition 2h ^ 
Perceptions as teachers* colleges 



IVEAKNESSES IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY COLEEGES 



Funding system, diminishing resources 
Lack of political clout statewide 
Lack of media support 
Mass transportation 
Rural location 

Limited pool of qualified part-time faculty 
Lack of lead time in allocation of re.sources 
Lack of varied job opportunities 
Lack of system (direction, lack of planning 
Dependance on -traditional students 
Lack of !seed money 
Staffing dilemma 
Traditional attitudes 
Industrial infrastructure 
Absence of statewide mission statement 
Population decline 
Information on external environment 
Lack of information on. employment projections 
High unemployment 



• . FIGURE 4 

OPPORTUNITIES IDENTIFIEb BY STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

S Excellent alumni support 

E Excellent business and industry support 

D Articulation with local two-year public and private institutions 

E Potential redirection of institution because of changing job market 

P i Growth in area due to access roads 

E Rapidly expanding opportunities, 

E Public support from foundations and corp'^rations 

E Business - industry - college cooperation 

S Health related programming 

'S Urban needs responsiveness 

D Non-traditional students 

P Regional cooperation 

E Industrial growth f , ^ 

b Expansion of external education opportunities 

S Increased development of institution as a cultural center 

D Development of statewide data base 

P Opportunity to register influence .with legislatures 

P Opportunity to develop planning model for Massachusetts 

E Respond to industry research needs 



OPPORTUNITIES IDENTIFIED BY COf^lUNITY COLLEGES 

E . Occupational training 

D Ethnic groups 

D Aging population 0 

S Social service agencies 

E ' Conferences 

E ^ Space in industrial parks ^ 

h Growth of .cable TV, programming 

E 0 Growth of electronics 

E High demand for nurses , 

S High demand for cultural programs 

E Available pool of untrained labor 

E , Cooperative education , 

E High technology 

S ' Build on transfer reputation 

D Serving non-traditional students and elderly 

S Community linkage : 

P Cooperation with nearby institutions including technical schools 

S Consortium with community 

D Shift, to more white collar jobs 

e' -More effective' stewardship with local business and industry 

D Mill town cultural vacuum 

E' High cost of private education 
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FIGURE S 




THREATS IDENTIFIED BY STATE COLLEGES AND u/lVERSITIES 



Overall loss of public esteem for public hi'^her education 
Private - public con^etition I 
Public - public competitibn / 
Institutional mergers 
Lack of state mission 
Industrial educational programming 
Fhrogram, development limitations ■ 
Uncertainty of 2^^ ^ 
Inexperienced Regents 
Depression 

Forced decision-making without appropriate analysis 



Uncertainty of reo^rganization impact,, merger 

Legislative process 

State financial support uncertainty 

State philosophical commitment to higher education 

Lack of public confidence ^ 

Encroachment in key programs by other educational institutions 

Decline high school population 

Inflation 

Negative perception by citizens of all state agencies 

Lack of promotional opportunities 

Public apathy toward higher education 

Poor public transportation 

Potential loss of industry 

The Boston redrganizjttion process 

Duplication^ of programs 

Quality of , high school programs 

State tax cutting syndrome * ^ 

Reagonomics - cutbacks 

Possible freezing of capital outlay 

Collective bargaining under Board of Regents 




THREATS IDENTIFIED BY COMMUNITY COLlEGES 



FIGURE 6 

A DISPLAY OF OPTION . BY EIGHT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
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HQ - Higher Education 

IfS - New Student Clientele 



PS - Public Service 
R ~ Research 



R - Retrenchment 
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The results are displayed In Figure 7. . 
Internal Audit 

Haterials distributed to seminar participants in the packets included 
organiMtionil elements such as theories of organizational functioning, stages 
of ' organizational development, sophistication with strategic planning tools, 
a model of a management information systems necessary for strategic planning, 
and human resource development including stages, of leadership development* 

Campus teams were then provided with a method of program evaluation on 
the' basis of quality, centrality, and market viability. Quality is a function 
of faculty, students, library holdings, support services, program characteristics, 
program advisory committees, and other variables. Centrality relates to the 
degree of closeness to the centraL mission of the institution. An institution 
can evaluate the quality of its programs on the basis of the above criteria and 
divide them into three equal groups labeled high, medium, and low quality.^ The 
Institution can then divide its programs in a similar way based on centrality 
and array them in the matrix in Figure 8. . ^ 

The next step is to rank the programs on market viability. >Iarket viability 
is defined as demand in the market place, competition, and comparative advantage. 
The external environment assessment plays a. major role in this step. Programs 
in cell 1 of thV Q/C Matrix are distributed in cells 1, 4, and 7 in the Q/C - 
Market Viability Matrix in Figure 9. Programs in cells 2, 4, and 5 of the Q/C 
Mattix are distributed In cells 2, 5, and 8 of the Q/C ^ MV Matrix. Programs from 
cells 3, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of the Q/C Matrix are distributed in cells 3, 6; and 9. 
of the Q/C r ^ Matrix. This technique can be extended to include support 
programs. The diagnostic information can lead to a varj^ety of continuation de^ ^ 
cisions as well as discontinuation of programs. 
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FIGURE 7 

DIAGNOSIS OF STAGE OP DEVELOPMENT OP INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
RELATIVE TO EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT ASSESSMENT 
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Matching mnd Integration 

Strattgic planning and unagMant is essentially the matching of opportun* 
ities in the External envixonaent with institutional strengths^ Oeaographic 
data indicating a dedina in tha maber of high school graduates, which might 
be listed as a "threat*%.£can ba -balanced against the ^^opporttmity*' of accessing 
more of the 36% of the population between the ages of 16 and 65 who are in career 
transition. Tha social affectation forca of e<iualitr of opportunity to a quality 
education and the political/economic forces of the right to retraining and to 

continuing education will yield additional lifelong ieamars who will be offered 

* . -I. 

education and. training by . one of several postsecondary education providers « 

Programs of high quality, centrality, 'and market viability should not be 
deprived of the resources necessary to insure their maximum impact on the institu 
tion's service area. Programs of low quality; centrality, and market viability 
should yield to programs ^designed to take advantage of opportxmities in the 
external environment such as retraining the unemployed^^ or technology transfer. 
Programs between these two extremes must be dealt with individually* For 

V 1. 

example,' prpgrams with high centrality and market viability but medium or 
low in qxxality must be examined in terms of faculty, studmts, library 
holdings, support services, program characteristics, degree of active. parti* 
^cipation by program advisory commiteee, and other variables* It is possible 
that a program may be low in quality simply because it is in the early stages^ 
of development or integration such as robotics or rehabilitative engineering, 

programs which are multi-disciplinary in nature. 

f 

• Integration concepts extend beyond combining disciplines to interrelated* 
ness between institutional planning, institutional research, the management 
information system, public relations, marketing, and development or ftmd 
raising* 

In addition, integration ^ues beyond a single institution* It extends to 
how an institution fits into a larger system of providers of postsecondary ^ 
education services* - 



Sinmary and Recomnandations 

The external environment assessment, internal audit, and integration 
exercises were based on impressions of top level administrators from^post- 
secondaty education institutions. The limitations Include (1) use of im- 
pressionistic ^ata as opposed to hard data; (2) participation restrictions 
excluding other key leaders within and outside the institutions; and (3) focus 
on a^ limited number of diagnostic variables. Nevertheless, the leadership 

seminar did provide an opportunity (1) to review concepts fundamental to 

• ■> * , 

' strategic planning; (2) to diagnose the current stage of evolution of the 

Hassachusetts public postsecondary education system;* and (3) to gain insight 
into a more specific plan of action that can be taken by the Hassachusetts 
Board >^ Regents, the Council of Public Presidents and Chancellors, and the 
individual institutions. 

Organizations pass- through various stages of development and have different 
characteristics of 'organizational functioning. Stages of organizational de- 
velopment were listed ks emergencjl^ growth, development, regeneration, and 

19 ' . « 

decline. Types of organizational functioning can be listed as vhierarchial. 

Theory X; collegial. Theory Y;* and political, collective bargaining. In { 

addition, tools of strategic planxiing can be labeled needs assessment, trendy 

; analysis, environmental scanning, and market analysis. These three dimensions 

form a model to help assist institutions to diagnose where they^are in the 

evolutionary process* (See Figure 10) The challenge to postsecondary insti-* 

tutions is to diagnose where they are with regard to the^ first two dimensions y' 

V / ' , ^ ^ , 

and develop elements of strategic planning ^appropriate for their contexp. 

*. • 

^ \' 

Management information systems in the past have tended to focus on data 
elements relating to the internal operations of the institution such as regi^*- 
tratioQ, scheduling, class rosters, space utilization^ 'grade reporting, student 
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FIGURE 10. 

MODEL FOR CATEGORIZING OIlicNSIONS OP STRATEGIC PLANNING 
BY STAG^i OP, ORGANIZATIONAL GRQimi AND CHARACTEK OP ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONING 
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ald» payrally budgeting, and other administrative applications. Data have 
been collected and grouped in files labeled student^ personnel, financial, and 
space* Sometimes the data elements are similar for various reporting agencies 

/ • ~ ■ 

and occasioxudly the independent files can be integrated^to produce meaningful 
reports on topics such as program cost analysis. and student longitudinal 
studies. Occasionally independent file reports or integrated file reports are 
syncl^xonized td.th decision points in the annual planning/budgeting cycle but 
usually stop short of strategic planning. Management information systems of 



the--future must Include the integration of internal and external data sets. 

i ■ - . 

^ Recommendation 1 relates to the literature on strategic planning. It can 

' . * ' * 

be concluded cthat the Massachusetts system of public postsecondary education 



is in the early stages of development. Furthermore, it can be concluded that 
many of the institutions vrLthin the Massachusetts public postsecondary education 
dystem are in the early stages df development relative to a. capability for 
strategic planning. Therefore, it is recommended Chat the literature on 
strategic planning be collected and disseminated to institutions within the 
system.^ This would include models of institutional and statewide system planning 

r 

appropriate to .the contents of the institutions represented within the system. 

Copies of articles could be disseminated to institutions and distributed to 

(f 

key persons witlUn the institution as well as placed in a notebook in a central 
location wher6 planning activities tak^^ place within the institution. 

Recommendation 2 relates to data base analysis. Institutions* and systems 
vary in their ability and capacity to collect and analyze data about their 

'external environment. Planning, however defined, has a focus on designing and 
shaping the future as opposed to merely changing. Strategic planning musttr^ron^ 

^slder a critical analysis of forces, trends, and their effects and must be > 
firmly based on demographic, social, political, and economic data sets. Data 
are the foundation upon which to build the multi-year institution and system 



Plan > a doctment containing a grand design representing Intelligent antlcl«» 
patlon of activities and events carefully specified in advance to move from 
one point to another. The data analysis process must strive to produce meaning 
as it relates to efficiency and effectiveness of relating resources to insti- 
tutional and system goals and objectives. Planning, then, is critical 
analysis and requires the development of an analytical capability to collect, 
array, and analyze a large number of variables in an effort to portray a system* 
of relationships, causality in some cases. 

'7 ^ • ..." 

The project by the American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
uses a ,cross-> influence na^rix of 12 societal trends and 12 values to bring 
planning assuoptions into focus before setting goals in 10 areas. The 12 societal 
trends are population, government, global affairs, environment, energy, economy, 
science and technology, human settlements, work, life style, women and participation 
The 12. societal values are change, freedom, eq[Uality, leisure, interdependence, 
pluralism, localism^ ethics, knowledge, quality, goals and foresight. The 10 goal 

areas are finance, students, research and development, public service, facilities, 

21 

faculty, curricula, administration, resources, and athletics. 

Another way to categorize dajtA about a collegers service area is by industry. 
The list of industries could iiic^[.ude textiles, auto, shipbuilding, mining, elec- 

22 

tronics, telecoBanunications, biotechnology, health care, insurance, an<? education. 

Information analyzed by the Bureau of the Census includes social indicators 
such as population and the family; health and nutrition; housing and the environ** 
ment; transportation; public safety; education and training; work; social 
security, and welfare; income and productivity; social participation; culture, 
leisure and use of time. The project by the Academy for Educational Development 
' used the categories of demographic trends, social expectations, economic trends, 
and governmental planning 
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It Is recooneoded that guidelines be developed for data collection and. 
analysis. If the categories of denwgraphlc trends, social expectations, 
econonic trends, and governmental planning are used, it Is possible to use 
the social indicators produced by ,the Census Bureau under social expectations 
and a list of industries under economic trends* A "Table 'of Contents" for a 
Strategic Planning and Management Data notebook is displayed in Figure 11 ♦ 



The purpose of the external environment assessment iS (1) to formulate 
assumptions which guide the institutional decision-making process, particularly . 
in the areas of goal setting and human resource development, and (2) to identify 
strengths, we^esses, opportunities, and' threats in the external environment,. 
The heart of an institution is its certificate and degree programs. Faculty, 
actively participating in gathering and analyzing data about the external environ- 
ment keep curricula current and relevant* These data can be fed into thjB insti- 
tutional strategic planning process which includes the specification of ass^umptions 
A definition of assuaq)tion is as follows: 

• An assxffl^tion is a proposition describing future conditions, some 

of which the institution has little control over* The level of 
certainty Assigned to an assumption determines the^evel of pre- 
cision it is allowed in subsequent planning* The greater the un- 
certainty about the assumption the> greater must be the range of 
flexibility/hedging/options the institution retains against -the 
non-assumed condition. Raising the certainty level of an- assumption 
yields greater planning precision, better long term goal effective- 
ness and improved cost efficiency and program effectiveness* A 
planning assumption proposition can J^ie internal to the institution 
or external to it* One criterion which is used in making a deci- 
sion about inclusion or exclusion of a specific proposition at the 
institutional or department levels rests on whether or not the 
assumption has a direct bearing on setting goals ahd objectives 
at that level* 

Selected examples of planning assumptions are displayed in ?lgure 12* 

The guidelines should include a definition of an assumption, how to state 
and reference assumptions and selected assumptions. In addition, the giuldelines 
should include definitions of a goal and an objective and categories 
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A. The World 
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Governmental Planning \ 
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SELECTED PLANNING ASSiyPT IONS . ' 



It is assumed that the change in* 'occupations in petroleum refining 
and electronic computing equipment (+19S% and 109%, 1976-1985) will 
continue to continjue to impact on educational ooportunities over the 
next five years. 

Nationwide, 80% of new jobs are dbreated by establishments that employ 
twenty or fewer people and are lelss'than four years old. It Is assum- 
ed that these statistics .apply to Massachusetts and that ±here are 
persons with, ideas like those of Kenneth Olsen (founder of Digital 
Equipment Corp. in Haynard in 1957; Digital now employs 45,000 people 
and is a $2 billion corporation) who could benefit from nurturing 
public service provided by Massachusetts public colleges. 

It is assumed that rebuilding the Uni*-ed States Navy will affect the 
3 commercial shipyards' in New England (Bath, Quincy, and Groton) 
capable of doing military work and the repair yards in Boston; Newport, 
R.I.; and Portsmouth, N.H. . This has implications for education and 
training needs as well as technology transfer. 

It is assumed that the growth of business and industry ih., education 
will continue and that large ^corporations will increasingly seek 

^regional accreditation status for baccalaureate and masters programs, 

♦ 

'The_textile industry has migrated around the world in search of cheap 
labor moving from England to New England to. the Sputh to Hong Kong 
to Mexico and Thailand and now to Bangladesh and Egypt, International 
competition will be intensified for national markets relate* to high 
technology and high skill output. It is .assumed that high technology 
will be attracted and retained in areas where the critical mass and 
mix of ,engineers, researchers /and scientists can be supported by 
skilled technicians and workers » 
« * 

It is assumed that the decline in secondary enrollments will produce 
unused capacity in vocational ^programs with equipment and space suit- 
able to train mechalnical engineering technicians, electronic engineer- 
ing technicians. and other two-j-year postsecondary education technicians 
necessary to support higli technology industry. 

Although 65% of the students in Massachusetts ppstsecondary education 
are enrolled in private institutions, it is assumed that most persons 
residing in the state will be educated and trained in public institu- 
tions. , t , 

It is assumed that the potential excess capacity of the Massachusetts 
public postsecondary education system would natch the needs of Third 
World countries and that a strategic planning capability designed to 
diagnose such needs can be developed within the reorganization mandate. 



' specifying them. Categories for goals and objectives could be those by AASCn« 

One Institution uses the goal categories of (1) mission attainment , 

(2) functional relationships, (3) qualitative improvements, (4) market analysis, 

(5) professional development, C6) public relations, and C7) funding sources to 

specify goals and objectives at institutional and departmental levels. 

Recommendation 3 relates to dedicating spac^^ and time to strategic planning.^ 

A room could be dedicated for that purpose. A large map of the collegers service 

area can be located on one wall and used for a variety of purposes includiqg ' 

market analysis and technology transfer overlays A detailed chart dedicated to 

annual operational planning and decision-^king can be displayed on a second 

wall. That display could J.i8t major activities on the vertical axis of a matrix 

with the 12 months on the horizontal axis« Major activities and events could 

be charted for the next fiscal year* A third wall could be-dedicated to multl«» 

year, strategic planning. Heret too, activities could be lifted on the vertical 

axis and charted across tiine on the horizontal axis« Around the room could be 

tables, work areas, and t>ookcases for books, documents, sources of trends, 

materials, and supplies to support the planning, management, and evaltiation 

activities. Such a room layout is diagrammed in Figure 13. 

Another useful tool is the workbook for multi-year planning and management. 

A college will tend to* develop a* series of concept papers and plan for planning 

documents before launching a comprehensive planning effort. After a period of 

time, progress will be made toward improvement in planning and management. As - 

the process matures, a structure will be specified and more detailed charts, 

diagrams, and displays are developed. These materials can be assembled in 

notebooks for persons having responsibility for planning and management activities. 

Support materials can be added to the notebooks from time to time. > Materials 
> 

relating to market analysis can be added to that section of the .notebook which 
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deals with that goal area. The same holds true for materials relating to < 
human resource development and other major goal area. 

Time must be dedicated to strategic planning. Tasks within an Institution 
have been labeled routine, problem solving, and developmental. Developmental 
activities require Integration of concepts, creatjLon of conceptual frameworks, 
and analysis and synthesis of data sets quite different ^rom those required 
to coordinate the ongoiz^g activities of the institution. Strategic planning 
is developmental in character end requires time for the process to catch on and 
mature within an institution or system. 

Recommendation 4 relates to^c series of workshops. The leadership seminar 
^n "strategic Planning Techniques for, Massachusetts Postsecondary Education'- 

provided an overview of the concepts of strategic planning including an exercise 

> 

on external environment assessment and Intenial assessment. It is assumed that v 
leaders and participant teams will b^gin to analyze the implications of strategic 
planning for their institutions. * Individual campuses may elect to conduct 
strategic planning workshops.* Over the next several months a great deal of 

* 

human resources will be jdedicatied to developing five-year plans. Each insti- 
tution will, in fact, use ideas relating to an external environment assessment^ 
and an^infiemaT audit.' This activity will provide the raw material^ for a follow- 
up workshop or workshops on strategic planning . If deans, division or depart- 
ment chairpersons, and support staffs are Involved, perhaps 3 workshops should 
be held, one each for the 3 universities, 10 state colleges, and 15 comtnunity 

ft 

colleges. During the workshops the demographic, social, political, and economic 
data and assimptions derived from the data would be critically analyzed in order 
to specify goals and objectives for the system, individual institutions,' and 
consortia or regional groupings. The purpose of the workshops would be to 
assist the institutions and the system to clarify directions that can be taken 

-18- . '-v 
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unilaterally and directions that will be taken in concert with other organ- . 
izatiocs. " . " • 

frith regard to an internal audit, it is recommended that an evaluation 
format be designed to diagnose stages of ^institutional development for a full 
array of functions such as CD planning, research, and evaluation; (2) enroll- 

r * , 

ment, retention, and financial aid; (3) program development - academic and < ^ 
' student serviSjes; (4) personnel management and development; (5) fiscal resources 
management and\ development; and (6) reporting and outcomes analysis. model' 
format is displaW in Figure 14. By adding scale and specific criteria to 
the model, an institution can diagnose with some degree of accuracy the stag^ 
of institutional de^^opment' for each area. By actually completing the exercises«^ 
of external environment assessment and internal audit, institutions should be . 
able to -clarify theu options. • " ^ 

A second workshop would focus on market analysis . Next to higher quality, 
new student clientele was the most frequently chosen option by seminar par- 
ticipants. Population based planning received a great deal of lmpetud\from 
The National Health Planning and Resourqes Development Act (P.L. 93*^641 and 
r V p^L. 96-79) f Several colleges have developed sophisticated systems and 

techniques for penetrating traditional and non-traditional markets via compre- 
hensive marketing plans. Techniques and models would be reviewed and developed 
during ^this workshop. ^ 

A third workshop' would focus on technology transfer . Public service was 
the option ranking third by seminar participants. South Carolina, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio are states which. are engaged in technology transfer within the sta^e. 
Research indicates that 80Z of the new Jobs in this country are being created 
by establishments that employ 20 or fewer people and are less than 4 years old. 
Small companies start where the people who run them live. Everything suggests 

r 

that postsecondary education ought to focus "public service" development efforts 
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on enhancing the poasibilities of start-ups," Specific ways in" which post- 
secondary education can assist small ^business include (1) develop evaluation 
foraats to assist small business and ix^dust)^ to diagnose their stage^of ^ 
development; C2) assist business and industry to understand their external 
environment; (31- assist them to conduct an internal audit;' (4) assist them* to 
develop a strategic plan; (5) conduct specialized training programs on 
managerial, technical, and career centered topics; and (6) assist them to 
prepare bids for federal and other contracts; This workshop coj^Jd involve 
•representatives from some of the federal laboratories such as the National , ' 
Aeronautics and Space Administration which has an application ^team for the public 
sector based in Cambridge, MA, and an industrial application center^ jbased in 
Storrs, CO, . - 

'A, fourth workshop would focus on human resource development . The options 
of higher quality, new student clientele, and public service will requite infra- 
structure modifications,* Gould, Chickerlng, Levinson, Sheehy, Knowles, and 

n? 

1 

McCoy have written about the stages of adult development, and how postsecondary 
education can be more responsive to their needs. The 'commitment to public 
service requires an understanding of concepts' such as cycles and stages of 
corporate development, leadership development, and matching individual and 
organizational ^needs. ^ 

' A fifth workshop would focus on accountability by reporting to regents^ 
trustees^ and legislators^ ^ SWCT analysis clearly Indicated concern about 
relationships with the above named groups^. The five year plans produced during 
the first year will undoubtedly uncover areas in need of refinement. For 
example, it Is ^i^nllkely that each institiutlon in the Massachusetts postsecondary 
system will have^all the data necessary to make enlightened decisions for all 
aspects of the system. In addition, it is highly unlikely that a coherent 

-o 
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section on Imi^act analysis can be assembled during the first year of planning. 

' Ultlmatelyy the fate of the Kassachusetts public postsecondary education system 

I' ' * . 

lies in the ROI <- ''Return On Investment.'* To deal with this lssue» the 

• ' - • y ' ^ . * ' . . ^ " . T ^ 

Massachusetts ^ard 6i Regents will have to produce Incontrovertible and ; y^^^ 
irrefutable evidence that t;he ROI' in public postsecondary education is worth 
it in 'terms of access» quality^ and cost, that it has an impact on the quality 
of life of the people of Mass^&h(isetts and^New England. The New England* Board 
of Higher Education indicates "higher education is one of the mosr important 
^ industries in New England. Tet» higher education is rarely viewed as an industry 
that vigorously contributes, directly and indirectly to the very economic health 
of the region."27 . * ^ 

The multi-^year^ design of workshops and technical assistance is displayed 
in Figure 15 and si platfnlng worksheet in Figure 16, The empfiasis during the 
first year will be on producing a ^lan, the issue of standards of excellence 
and quality will probabJLy receive attention in the second year. 
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Development at 
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Conclusion 

^ Massachusetts was birthplace of postsecondary education In thesle 

United States. Hlst^^callyy Massachusetts has led the nation In the percentage 
of Its population vhp have had some college education. Although the projected 
decline of high school^graduates In Massachusetts for the next decade Is con-* 
slderably above the national average » It Is not the first time the state has 
faced the potential for unused capacity in higher education or the state's 
^ economy has passed through a metamorphosis. 

The challenge to the Massachusetts system of postsecondary education, the 

^ vhole and its' parts » is to diagnose its external and internal environment and 
chart a course of action. It will require an entrepreneurial spirit and 
refinement of strategic planning and management tools, particularly if the 
external environment incliides assisting Massport with its small business export 
program; helping the Organization' of American States in technical education 
and vocational training; assisting Egypt in curriculum design, teacher training, 
. educational planning, or cost analysis ;^°" or helping a developing nation with 
technology transfer. Higher education has the tools. Does it have the spirit? 
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le^dershlp^ Seminar Series of Aw^^can Council On Education 

In conjunction wi 
The Council of Public Presidents and cHam^ellors 
- - and 

■ . The Chancellor's Office of the Massachusetts Board of Regents 

presents 

/ ' A Leadership Seminar 

STRATEGIC PLAWINfi TECHNIQUES FOR MASSACHUSETTS PCSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 

November 30-Oeceinber I, 1981 
Pleasant Valley Country Club 
Sutton, Massachusetts 

(Note; all general sessions will be held In the* Main Dining Room. Meals will 
be served on the Porch and at the rear of the Main Dining Room.) 
Mo flday . November 30 

9:00 - 9:30 a.m. Registration and Coffee 

9:30 - 11:00 a.m. First General Session 

Introduction to the Seminar 

. Moderator ; George E. Ayers, President, 
Massaso It CoamMnl^y College 

"Strategic Plan)k1ng and Manageiiient in the Context 
of Higher Education: An Agenda for the 1980s* . 

Thomas A. Enwet, Director, Leadership Seminars, 
, American Council on Education; and Special 

Assistant to the President and Professor of 
Education, Regis College, Denver, Colorado 

"Strategic Planning for Postsecondary Education In 
Massachusetts" 

<Iohn Duff, Chancellor, Massachusetts Board, of ' 
Regents 

11 :0a •11:15 a.m. Refreshment Break . 
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11:15 a.*. - Stcond General Session 

12:30 p.a. 



ERIC 



Chair : Sister Janet Eisner, Regent, Massachusetts 
Board of Regents 

"Basic Concepts of Strategic Planning and What Is 
In It for Us?" 

Robert 6. Cope, Associate Professor of Higher 
Education, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 

12:30 - 1:30 p.m. Cun^eon 

1:45 - 3:00 p^oi. Small 6rouo Discussion I (as assigned) 

n^lscusslon of Firsthand Second General Sessions)' 

Group Location Leader 

A. West Room Harold Shively, President, Bunker H111 Conmunlty 

College 

B. West Room James Nolan, President, Massachusetts College of Art 

C. ' West Room Francis Pliedcl, President, Uestfleld State College 

0. ~~ Club Room Robert Corrlgan, Chancellor, University of Massachu- 

setts at Boston, Harbor Campus 

E. Club Room George Tra1coff» President, North Shore Community 

College 

F. Club Room Justin McCarthy, President, Framlngham State College 

G. East Room William Hogan, President, University of Lowell 

H. East Room Robert Tranquada, Chancellor, University of Massachu- 

setts Medical School at Worcester 

1. East Room Adrian Rondlleau, President, Bridgewater State College 
J. East Room Jonathan Oaube, President, Berkshire Community College 

Consultants will move from group to group. 

3:W - 3:15 p.m. Refreshment Break 

3:15 - 4:30 p.m. Third General Session 

/ Chair ; . Joseph Orze, President, Worcester State 
' College 

^ "External Environment Assessment" 

.Warren H. Groff, "Vice- President for Academic 
^ ' - Affairs, North Central Technical College, 

9^ . Mansfield, Ohio • 



4:30 - S:45 p.m. 



5:45 - 6:30 p.m. 
6:30 - 7:45 p.m. 

8:00 • 9:30 p.m. 



Tuesday . Oecaitxr 1 
7:30 - 8:30 a.m. 
8:30 - 10:00 a.m. 



10:00 • 10:15 a.m. 
10:15 . 11:30 a.m. 



11:30 a.m. - 
12:30 p.m. 

12:45 • 2:00 p.m. 



Small SrouD Discussion tl 

Campus teams win meet to discuss Implications of 
the external environmental assessment session In 
relation to their respective campus planning. 
Consultants will be available for Individual 
questions. 

Social Hour And Cash Bar 

Dinner and Introduction to Third Small Group 
Discussion by 6eorge Ayers 

Small Group Discussion III . fas assigned) (locations 
and group i^aderTsamm as 1) 



Discussion of "Gener/v Planning — Massachusetts'^ 
'Assumptions" j . • 



Breakfast 

Fourth General Session 

Chair: Eileen Farley. President. Bristol Coinmunity 
College 

"Internal Assessment" 

Warren H. Groff 

Refreshment Break 

Small Group Discussion IV 

Each Institution will meet as a team to discuss the 
Fourth General Session and Its application to the 
existing or proposed institutional plan. An 
exercise will focus on this. Consultants will be 
available for clarification or to answer questions. 

Luncheon 



Fifth General Session 

Moderator : Donald Walker, President, Southeastern 
' Massachusetts University 

"Integration Concepts in' Strategic Planning: 
Planning Z to A" 

Robert 6. Cope 
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2;00 - 3rl5 p< 



"Inttgratlon of Strategic Planning Exercise Applied 
to Hassachusett** 

LaujMrC1ausen« Director of Planning, Research, 
Otvelopnent.' Massachusetts Board of Regei^^ 

Swan ftroup Discussion V ' ' 

Participants^ will neet in Regional Clusters to 
discuss iaplications of the Fifth General Session 
with respect to beginning some regional and cluster 
planning strategy Based upon materials distributed 
in padcets and reviewed in Fifth General Session. 

Srbup Location Leader 

I. West Room UilliaM Haes, President, North. Adams State College 

(North Adams State College, Berkshire Conmunity 
College, Greenfield Community. Col legey 

II. . West Room Leonard Collamore, President, Springfield Technical 
Community College . 

(Springfield Technical Community College, University 
of Massachusetts at' Amherst, Westfield State College, 
Holyoke Conmunity College) 

III. Club Room Clifford Peterson, President, Quinsigamond Comnunity 

College 

(Quinsigamond Conmunity College, Fitchburg State 

Tiege, Mount Wachusett Community College, Worcester 
State College, University of Massachusetts Medical 
(School at Worcester) 

IV. Club Room \james Amsler, President, Salem State College 

(Salem State College, University of Lowell, Northern 
Essex ComMinity College, Middlesex Community College, 
North Shore Community College) 

V. East Room Robert Jl^Carthy, President, Boston State College' 

(Boston State College, Bunker Hill Community College, 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, Harbor 'Campus, 
Massachusetts College of Art, Roxbury Community 
College, Framingham State College, Massachusetts Bay 
Community College) 
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V 



East Rom Jams Hall. Pr«s1deht, CapeCdd-Coinnunlty College 

(Cape Cod Comunlty College. MassasoH Connunlty • 
College, Bridgewater State College. Bristol Connunlty 
College, Southeastern Massachusetts University. 
Massachusetts MarltiM Academy) ' 

4:00 p.m. Sixth General Session 

Moderator : Nancy Goodwin. President. Greenfield 
CoMMnlty College 

"The Consultants'* View of the Pleasant Val .y 
Experience" 

Robert 6. Cope 
Thomas A. Emmet 
Wafren H. Groff 

"The Chancellor's View of the Pleasant Valley 
Experience" 

Johr? fiyff 



CO 
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•FOOTNOTES 



ChApt«r ISA, SMtion 1, Chapttr 329 of thm Acts of 1980. 
Cbmpttr ISA, Stctlott S, Chapter 329 of tlSm Acts of 1980, 



Attlclss on stratsglc plsimlog by ths sutbor: 

«• ■ itezrtn H. Groff and Robert *B. Pox, "Data as <a Institutional lasourca in 
a Pluming, MnagaMnt, ^and Evaluation Syst«a," a papar presented at 
CAUSE, Oaetabar IS, 1978. (Published in Proceedings and Jul/ 1979 issue 
of CAUSE/EFFKT, pp. 34^). 

Warren H. Groff and Robert B. Fox, "Key Data Eleaents in a Planning, - 
geaent and Evaluation Syl logistical Mode," a paper presented at the 
25th Annual College and University Machine Records Conference, May ^4-7, 
19io. (Published in 1980 Conference Proceedings) . ED 201030. ' ■ 

a warren H. Groff, "Trend Analysis as a Manageaent- Tool* in Planning Technical 
Education In the Ei^ties," presented at the First Global Conference on 
the Future of tSe Iferld Future Society, July 20-24, 1980.^ - 

d. Warren H. Groff, "Trend Analysis As A Coaponent of Coaprehensive Institu- 
tional Plai^iing," a p^er presented at the workshop on Coaprehenaive In- 
stitutional Planning sponsored by the National Alliance of Postseeondary 
Education Institutions/Districts of the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Eduction, Septeaber 14-15, 1980. ^Published in Proceedings) 
ED 200 711.:- Abstract in Resources in Education, Septeaber 1981. ; 

\ . - = 

e. Warren H. Groff, "Bnvironaental Trend Analysis and. Strategic Decision 
Making: A New Rola for Collegiate Cooperation,: a^paper presented at . ' 
the Council for Interinstitutional Leadership,- Greater Cincinnati Con- 
sbritua of Colleges and Universities, October 26-18, 1980. ED 197 779. 
Abstract in Resources In Education , June 1981. 

f. Warren H. Groff, "Key External Data Required in Strategic Decision-Making: 
A Hm$ Role For Manageaent Systeas," a paper presented at CAUSE, Deceaber 9, 
1980. (Published in Proceedings and January 1981 issue of CAUSE/EFFECT, 
pp, 28-34) TJi 201 295 Abstract in Resources in Education, Septeaber 1981. > 

g. Varrm H. Gro^, '^Market Analysis As An Integral Coatponent of Cooipr^ensiva 
Institutional Planning," Tha Snowass Advisory > January-February 1981a 

ha Warren Ha Groff, '"Maricer Analysis* What Is ;t? How Does It Pit Into Cooqire* 
hensive Institutional Planning?*^ presented at the workshop on Knowing Your ' 
CoMunity And Acting Accordingly by the National ^Alliance of Postseeondary 
Education Institutions/Districts of the National Center for ftesearch in Voca« 
tional Education, March 15*16, 1981a ED 201 343. Abstract in Resources in 
Education^ Septeaber 1981. 




4 n ■ • 

Nolen Ellison, "Strategic Planning'/ CoMunity and Junior College Journal, 
September 1977 pp. 32-3S* 

S' ' ^ ■ 

Joseph P. Peters, "Four Challenges to Effective Long-Range Planning," Trustee , 
American Hospital Association, December 1979, gp^* 25-27 • . 

6 

Carl Thieme, "Strategic Planning Market Orientation," Hospitals , Journal 
of the American Hospital Association, December It 1979, pp» 2S-27. 

David £• Ross, ''Planning for Survival in Small and Rural' Hospitals," Hospitals , 
Journal of the American Hospital Association, 'June 16, 1980, pp* 65-70* 

8 

Douglas J. Collier, The Strategic Planning Concept , Boulder, Colorado: 
National Center-.fbr Higher Education iManagement Systems, 1981* ^ 

TTiieme, o£. cit# 

10 

Robert C. Shirley and J, Kent Caruthers, "Strategic Planning for Higher 
* Education," pres^ted at the arjiual meeting of the American Association of 
. State Colleges and Universitie^^, November 20, 1979* 

11 ' 

Robert Cope, Strategic planning. Management and Decisionmaking , Washington, 
D.C. : American Association of Higher Education, 1981* 

12 * 

J* Stanley Ahmann, Needs Assessment for Program Planning In Vocational Educa- ^ ' 
tion, Coltimbus, Ohio: National Center tor Research in Vocational Education, 
' 1979. 

13 , . 

Mantha Vlahos, '^eeds Assessment," paper presented at the National Clinic 

of the American Technical Education Association, Orlando, Florida, March' 28-31, 

' 1978* ; ^ . , 

Solomon Arbeiter, et* al., 40 Million Americans in Career Transition , New 
Yoric: College Entrance Examination Board, 1978. ' 

Carol B. Aslanian and Henry M. Brickell, Americans in Transition: Life 
^ Changes As Reasons for Adult Learning^ New York: We College Entrance 
Examination Boara, 1980. ' - ^ 

15 . ^ , . • 
Howard R* Boweut Adult Learhing, Higher Education^ and the Economics of Unused 

" Capacity , New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1930. 

16 ^ , 

A Marketing Approach To Program Development O^ashington, D.C*: The Council for 
the Advancecent of Small Colleges, 1978) • 

17 ' \ • 
Warren IT. Groff, "Higher Education As a Catalyst for the Local Econotny: Project 
Care - Retraining the Unemployed, presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of Cooounity and Junior Colleges, !lay 1, 1979* ED 186 060* 
Abstract in Resources in Education , September 1980* 

Warren H. Groff, "Technical. Education: A Catalyst For the Local Economy," 
Journal of Studies in Technical Careers, Vol. Ill, No. 4 (Fall 1981) pp. 368-380. 
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18 . ■ 

•Warren H. Groff; "Statewide Coordinatibn of Technology Transfer," presented 
at the Second National Conference on the Role of Community Colleges in the 
^^^'•tion*! Technology Trimsfer Prograa, Detroit, October 20, I98I. 

A comprehensive analysis of organizational life cycles by nun6rou8 authors is 
discussed by Geroge A. Steiner and John B. lllner in ManaRemnt Policy and 
Strategy (New York: Macmlllan pubiishing ^o., 1977)"; 
20 . 

Richard L. Mann, "A Study of the Development of Computer Based Management 
. Information Systems in Institutions of Higher Education," PhD. dissertation, 
' University of Illinois, 1974.'' 

Robert Eugene Russell, "Computer-Based Decision Support Systems in Higlier 
' Education: ^ The* Su po^rt. Development, and Impact of MIS/' Ph.D. dissertation, 
' The University of hichlgan, 1981. 

* 9 

V 

Warren H. Groff, "Strategic Planning: A New Role for Management Information • 
^^Systcms," presented at the 1981 CAUSE National Conference, December 2, I98I. 

A Futures Creating Paradigm "(Wasjiington, D.C.: "Resource Center for Planned 
Change, American Association of State Colleges and Universities, 1978), * 

22 * 

Jack Caspary, "iThere Future Jobs Will Be," World Press Re view. March 1981, 

pp.f 21-23; , 

23 ' • , . 
Social Indicators III ^ U.S» Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 20233. 

24 . • . 

John* D» Millett, Higher Education Planning , (IJashington. D.C*: Academy for 
Educational Development, 1978). ^ 

25 v.. ^ ^ ' * 
William Souder, "The War Between the^ States," H7A Ambassado r, December 1981, 

pp. 23-26. 0 ^ 

26 " 

For a comprehensive analysis of the six stage organizational development cycle 
as it relates to data processing see Richard *L. Nolan, "Managing the 'Crisis in 
Data Processing," Harvard Business Review, March-April 1979, pp. 115-126, and 
Richard L. Nolan, "Computer Managers to Data Resource Managers," Planning Higher 
Education Information Systems for the 1980*3 ." Proceedings of the 1979 CAUSE 
National Conference (Orlando, Florida: 1979). ' 

The Prospectus for the Commission on Higher Education and the Economy of New 
England Q^enham, MA; New England Board of Higher Education, 1980). 

28 ^ ' . ^ / ^ 

••Massport The Small Business Expott Program!' Business America , September 21, 1981 
pp. 2-4. , ^ . ' . 

29" . ' ^ « 

••OAS Inter-American Cooperation In the Fielci of Technical Education and Voca- 
tional Training And Its Future Relationship With the Programs 6f the Cpxmminity 
Colleges of the United States,: Study presented at the convention of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, April 20-22, 1981. 

30 ^ . 

"Egypt Seeks Help On Basic Education," Federal Research Report . November 20, 1981 
p» 286^ 
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